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him with your business; the first is leaving your
business with him ; the other is leaving your busi-
ness to him: he that trusts a servant in his busi-
ness, leaves his shop only to him ; but he that
leaves his business to his servant, leaves his family
at his dispose: in a word, such a trusting, or leav-
ing the business to the servant, is no less than a
giving up all to him ; abandoning the care of his
shop and all his affairs to him ; and when such a
servant is out of his time, the master runs a terrible
risk, such as indeed it is not fit any tradesman
should run, namely, of losing the best of his busi-
ness.

What I have been now saying is of the trades-
man leaving his business to his apprentices and ser-
vants when they prove good, when they are honest
and diligent, faithful and industrious ; and if there
are dangers even in trusting good servants, what
then must it be when the business is left to idle,
negligent, and extravagant servants, who both neg-
lect their master's business and their own ; who
neither learn their trade for themselves, nor regard
it for the interest of their masters ? If the first are
a blessing to their masters, and may only be made
dangerous by their carrying away the trade with
them when they go, these are made curses to their
masters early; for they lose the trade for them-
selves and their masters too. The first carry the
customers away with them, the last drive the cus-
tomers away before they go. What signifies going
to such a shop ? (say the ladies, either speaking of
a mercer, or draper, or any other trade), there's no-
thing to be met with there but a crew of saucy
boys, that are always at play when you come in, and
can hardly refrain it when you are there; one
hardly ever sees a master in the shop, and the
young rude boys hardly mind you when you are